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Inquiry, has, from time to time, been made 
to the Managing Director’s Office by members 
of the Association as to what provisions have 
been made and are being carried out by indus- 
trial and commercial business -organizations 

_ for the health and comfort of their women 
employes. A compilation-briefly setting forth 
such provisions is presented in this issue of 
the BULLETIN in the belief that this informa- 
tion will prove helpful, not only to those who 
have made inquiry for such information, but 
also to all BULLETIN readers who may be in- 
terested in this subject. 
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Objects 
aang gtd are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 

management of their business. The Company school been sufficiently tried 
- method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance’ s an industrial ati, beatin 
Boge. Si The National Association of Corporation Schools aime to render new corporation schools 

mecessful from .the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation, school officers may experience, The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus 

and extraneous activities as’ the corporations themselves feel will ny Bros Hafan. 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 


A central office is maintained where intone is gathered, arranged and classified re. 
coming members of the Association. . 
3 Functions 
{ 
ry The functions of the Association are threefold: dd develop the —— 


| 5 From the Constitution—Article III. 

be divided into three classes: Class A ( Members) 
Clase-C (Associate Members). 
Section 2. A shall commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
1 ownership, which now are 
: hey shall be entit ed, through their 
to attend all of the Association, to vote and to 
office. 

oe Sxction 3.—Class B members shall be officers, man or instructors of sch 
2 ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shal shall entitled to ‘end 
attend general of the Association. 


Section 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for in Class A or 
; Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the 
From the Constitution—Article VII. 


[ies * Sactiow 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 

Class C members shall be 

Sxction 3.—All dues shall be in d shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between st and April Ist shall pay first year’s dues of ‘ 
$100.00; those joining between Apel ist “ist vad. nd July ist shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 

shall pay. as months’: dues or $50.00; those 
st and Doconkes 3ist shall pay three months’ dues or $25. 60, but 
uent years shall F od full dues of $100.00. rie 4 members in arrears for three months 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons. shall 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR AN INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL 

Elihu Root, one of the greatest statesmen the United States 
has produced, and by many considered one of the best authori- 
ties of all time on the problems of law and equity, addressing 
the informal convention of the Republicans of New York State, 
gave a keynote message in which he touched upon the more im- 
portant problems for which a solution must be found, in part at 
least, through legislation. Confining his discussion to the finding 
of a satisfactory method for adjusting what are commonly called 
the problems of capital and labor, Mr. Root said: 


“The situation presents with startling clearness the question 
whether our American popular Government is to continue or is 
to be changed into a class dictatorship. 

“We should not attempt to make any man work against his 
will. We should not attempt to take away the right to strike. 
It is labor’s great protection. But we should by law limit the 
right to strike at the point where it comes in conflict with the 
community’s higher right of self-preservation. No man and no 
set of men can justly claim the right to undertake the perform- 
ance of a service upon which the health and life of others de- 
pend, and then to abandon the service at will. The line between 
such a performance and an ordinary strike should be drawn by 
law. 

“Inseparably connected with the right of control by the 
governing people is the duty of justice resting upon them. If 
- the people by law prohibit organized labor from holding them 
up to enforce its demands, the people are bound to provide means 
to ascertain whether the demands are just, and for enforcing 
them if they be found just. That duty calls for the establish- 
ment of a competent and impartial tribunal, and for the enforce- 
ment of its decisions. 
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“The present methods are as irrational as private war among 
citizens, who go armed with deadly weapons to compel compli- 
ance with what they deem to be their rights and privileges. It 
can be dealt with only as private war has been dealt with, not by 
acquiescence, not by prohibition alone, but by prohibition accom- 
panied by adequate remedies in lieu of private compulsion.” 

Rights of both labor and capital to combine, Mr. Root ar- 
gued, carried “the duty to submit the new power thus acquired 
to limitation for the safety of the community.” 

“We are dealing with the subject now by piecemeal, par- 
tially, applying inappropriate and inadequate provisions, of old 
wartime statutes, stretched out upon technicalities to cover times 
of peace. The subject should be dealt with as a whole, frankly, 
considerately, courageously, in the exercise of the power of this 
great Republic, to protect civil society, and in performance of the 
duty of this Republic to do justice to every class of its citizens. 

“Whoever approaches the task with unselfish purpose will 
find that it involves no denial of legal right or social justice, but 
the just application of the ancient rules of the common law, and 
the essential principles of civil liberty; and it is a fair prophecy 
that when the voice of the American democracy has asserted 
through effective action its just power of government, no one 
will accept the decision more loyally than the liberty-loving and 
patriotic men who make up the great body of organized labor in 
the United States.” 


RECOGNIZING THE NEED FOR A DEPARTMENT 
OF PERSONNEL | 


Recognition of the necessity for development of a Depart- 
ment of Personnel is found in the reorganization of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, preparatory to taking over its property from 
Government control. A Department of Personnel, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, is created, in charge of a vice-president. 
The new department will be under the control of Mr. G. L. 
Peck, who served as Federal Manager of the lines west. When 
so representative an institution as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
recognizes the necessity of a department under the direction of 
a vice-president, the activities of which shall be devoted wholly 
to personnel relations, it may be said that this new factor in 
industrial and commercial life has passed from an experiment 
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to a recognized necessity. To be sure, other large industrial 
institutions preceded the Pennsylvania Railroad in recognition of 
this necessity ; for example, the American Telephone & Telegrapn 
Company recently drafted Mr. Hall from its New England sub- 
sidiary and made him vice-president in charge of personnel. 
Other industrial and commercial organizations have given the 
same acknowledgment, but it is encouraging to note that one of 
the premier railroad systems of the country makes this recogni- 
tion at this time. 


THE LIFE OF N. C. KINGSBURY AN INSPIRATION 
WORTHY OF BEST EFFORT 


In the death of N. C. Kingsbury, First Vice-President of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, The National 
Association of Corporation Schools has lost one of its staunchest 
supporters and most influential members. 

Mr. Kingsbury served on our Committee on Policy and 
Finance while that Committee was operative and was never too 
busy to spread the gospel of the need for personnel develop- 
ments, or to get a new member into the Association, or to carry 
out any other work that he was requested to do, and in addition 
he often offered helpful suggestions. 

The last time the writer met Mr, Kingsbury, before his 
sudden and unexpected death, he made earnest inquiry as to the 
progress of the Association and asked if there was any way in 
which he could be of greater service. Here was a man: He 
rose to his high position of responsibility and trust wholly upon 
merit of his achievements. He believed in the new day. He had 
a keen vision and understood that industrial and commercial life 
is in a period of change and that new developments must be 
made before strife and waste can be eliminated. He was a demo- 
cratic man and could be approached by anyone who had a rea- 
sonable excuse for asking for an interview. He believed in his 
fellowman. He believed in his company, and he believed in his 
country. 

In his discussions with the writer, he expressed a sincere be- 
lief that The National Association of Corporation Schools had 
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a real mission, and if that mission was performed that it would 
prove one of the most helpful factors in bringing about a better 
relationship between capital, labor, management and the public. 

In his death our Association has lost a real asset, but his ex- 
ample remains and will prove an inspiration for those who are 
to finish the tasks that he helped to inaugurate. 


HARMONIZING CAPITAL AND LABOR 

Mr. Otto H. Kahn, a man who has gained recognition in 
the financial world, not only in the United States but in all parts 
of the world, a recognition which entitles him to be considered 
as an authority, has contributed an article to the Bankers Maga- 
zine under the caption, “Harmonizing Capital and Labor.” Mr. 
Kahn reduces the problem to five divisions, and classifies the 
divisions as follows: 

“It seems to me that, in the main, right-thinking men of 
capital and of labor would concur in the following points: 

“1. The workman is neither a machine nor a commodity. 
He is a collaborator with capital. (I do not use the word ‘part- 
ner,’ because partnership implies sharing in the risks and losses 
of the business, which risks and losses labor does not and cannot 
be expected to share, except to a limited extent and indirectly.) 
. He must be given an effective voice in determining jointly with 
the employer the conditions under which he works, either through 
committees in each factory or other unit, or through labor unions, 
or through both. Individual capacity, industry, and ambition 
must receive encouragement and recognition. The employer’s 
attitude should not be one of patronizing or grudging concession, 
but frank and willing recognition of the dignity of the status of 
the worker and of the consideration due to him in his feeling 
and viewpoints. 

“Everything practicable must be done to infuse interest and 
conscious purpose into his work, and to diminish the sense of 
drudgery and monotony of his daily task. The closest possible 
contact must be maintained between employer and employe. Ar- 
rangements for the adjustment of grievances must be provided 
which will work smoothly and instantaneously. Every feasible 
opportunity must be given to the workman to be informed as to 
the business of which he forms a part. He must not be de- 
prived of his employment without valid cause. For his own 
satisfaction and the good of the country, every inducement and 
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facility. should be extended to him to become the owner of 
property. 

“Responsibility has nearly always a sobering and usually a 
broadening effect. I believe it to be in the interest of labor and 
capital and the public at large that workmen should participate 
in industrial responsibilities to the greatest extent compatible 
with the maintenance of needful order and system and the indis- 
pensable unity of management. Therefore, wherever it is prac- 
ticable and really desired by the employes themselves to have 
representation on the board of direction, I think that should be 
conceded. It would give them a better notion of the problems, 
complexities, and cares which the employer has to face. It would 
tend to allay the suspicions and to remove the misconceptions 
which, so frequently, are the primary cause of trouble. The 
workman would come to realize that capitalists are not, perhaps, 
quite as wise and deep as they are given credit for, but, on the 
other hand, a good deal less grasping and selfish than they are 
frequently believed to be, a good deal more decent and well 
meaning, and made of the same human stuff as the worker, 
without the addition of either horns or claws or hoofs. 

“2. The worker’s living conditions must be made dignified 
and attractive to himself and his family, nothing of greater im- 
portance. To provide proper homes for the workers is one of 
the most urgent and elementary duties of the employer, or, if 
he has not the. necessary means, then it becomes the duty of the 
State. 

“3. The worker must be relieved of the dread of sickness, 
unemployment, and old age. It is utterly inadmissible that be- 
cause industry slackens, or illness or old age befalls a worker, 
he and his family should therefore be condemned to suffering 
or to the dread of suffering. The community must find ways 
and means of seeing to it, by public works or otherwise, that 
any man fit and honestly desirous to do an honest day’s work 
shall have an opportunity to earn a living. Those unable to 
work must be honorably protected. The only ones on whom 
a civilized community has a right to turn its back are those un- 
willing to work. 

“(Some may regard certain of the foregoing suggestions as 
closely approaching Socialism. I believe, on the contrary, that 
measures of the kind and spirit I advocate, so far from being 
in accord with the real Socialist creed and aim, would be in the 
nature of effective antidotes against Socialism and kindred plaus- 
ible fallacies. ) 
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“4. The worker must receive a wage which not only per- 
mits him to keep body and soul together, but to lay something 
by, to take care of his wife and children, to have his share of 
the comforts, joys and recreations of life, and to be encouraged 
in the practice and obtain the rewards of thrift. 

“5. Labor, on the other hand, must realize that high wages 
can only be maintained if high production is maintained. The 
restriction of production is a sinister and harmful fallacy, most 
of all in its effect on labor. 

“The primary cause of poverty is underproduction. Fur- 
thermore, lessened production naturally makes for high costs. 
High wages, accompanied by proportionately high cost of the 
essentials of living, don’t do the worker any good. And they do 
the rest of the community a great deal of harm. The welfare 
of the so-called middle classes, i.e., the men and women living 
on moderate incomes, the small shopkeeper, the average profes- 
sional man, the farmer, etc., is just as important to the com- 
munity as the welfare of the wage-earner. If through undue 
exactions, through unfair use of his power, through inadequate 
output, the workman brings about a condition in which the pres- 
sure of high prices becomes intolerable to the middle classes, he 
will create a class animosity against himself which is bound to 
be of infinite harm to his legitimate aspirations. Precisely the 
same, of course, holds true of capital.” 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SALESMANSHIP IN 
LATIN AMERICA 

The Grace Log, a house organ published by W. R. Grace 
& Company, contains the following excellent information and 
advice as to the qualifications which must be possessed by a sales- 
man if he is to be successful in marketing goods in Latin America: 

“In asking a business man who had lived for many years 
in South America what he considered to be the most important 
qualification of a man going down to this country, he said, ‘re- 
ceptivity.’ In other words, a man who goes to a foreign land 
to work must go with an open mind and leave his prejudices 
relative to modes of life, religion and politics at home. If he 
expects to get business from these people he must in general fall 
into their ways of looking at things, in so far as it is necessary 
without, of course, sacrificing any convictions which involve the 
principles of his life. 

“Certain nationalities have made the mistake in going to 
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South America of herding together and not mixing with the 
people of the land. This clannishness has injured in many cases 
the influence of foreigners in South America and to a certain 
extent has been reflected in their business success. The great 
success of the Germans in Latin America during the decade be- 
fore the war was in their studied adjustment to the customs of 
the people, to the kind of products they desired, and the manner 
in which they desired to have these products presented to them. 
Whatever prejudices we may naturally hold against the Germans 
at present, it would be a mistake not to accept certain methods 
which they have rightfully employed to ingratiate themselves 
with Latin America. Such ingratiation should not be merely a 
superficial attempt to be like the people, but should be the out- 
come of a real and genuine interest and associated with a desire 
to serve one’s customers in the best possible manner. 

“It goes without saying that any really successful and per- 
manent business in South America must be done by the use of 
the language of the country in which the business is transacted. 
The Germans and the English have shown the way in this regard 
by the careful training of their men in the speaking as well as 
the reading of Spanish and Portuguese before they reach Latin 
America. It is necessary that the man should have more than a 
smattering of these languages, which is called in Brazil “Ejacu- 
latory Portuguese.” He must be able also to think in these 
languages if he is to understand the thoughts and the minds of 
the temperamental Latin Americans. This requires time, of 
course, but it is time well spent and without such a groundwork 
of familiarity with the tongue in which thoughts are exchanged, 
the best selling ability will be more or less in vain. It might be 
added that the knowledge of French throughout South America 
is decidedly worth while, since a very large number of Latin 
Americans converse easily in the French language.” 


A Gracious Act by President Dryden of the Prudential 
Insurance Company 

President Forrest F. Dryden, of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, caused to be printed a handsome four-page folder 
which was distributed to school children throughout the whole 
United States. The circular embodies the views of our two 
greatest Presidents, Washington and Lincoln, on “Americani- 
zation.” It was issued in February, and was especially appro- 
priate, as it reached the school children about the time the cele- 
brations of the two Presidents’ birthdays took place. 
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NEWSY NOTES 


The South Chicago Works of the Illinois Steel Company 
has adopted the visiting nurse plan. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company has an organiza-. 
tion known as “Men’s Friendly Union.” This organization has 
also opened two courses to aid its women employes who have 
no friends or relations in Akron. The plan includes visits to 
girls who are ill and to be of general assistance to all who need 
aid. Instruction will be given in “the home care of the sick” 
and “what to give patients before the arrival of a physician.” 

The Marshall-Wells Company of Duluth, Minn., conducted 
a course of lectures at the recent convention of the Minnesota 
Retail Hardware Dealers, and repeated the course at a similar 
convention held in Grand Forks, N. D. The course is compara- 
ble to the Merchants Short Course, which is given at many of the 
state universities in the Middle West. 


The New England Telephone & Telegraph Company utilizes 
motion pictures in their educational division. The innovation 
has met with enthusiastic approval on the part of the company’s 
employes who are taking the training courses. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company maintains a po- 
_sition known as the “house mother.” The duties of the occupant 
of this position is to act as'an adviser to the women employes of 
the company, more especially the girls. 


The mortality among high school students, with special ref- 
erence to those taking commercial courses, is vividly brought to 
attention by the recent graduating class in the High School of 
Commerce of New York City. One thousand two hundred and 
fifty began the course and one hundred twenty-five finished. The 
High Scheol of Commerce is probably one of the best commer- 
cial high schools in the United States. 


The Schenectady plant of the General Electric Company has 
a foremen’s association. Prominent speakers appear before this 
organization and lecture on such subjects as the “Foremen’s Re- 
lation to Americanization” and similar topics. 


The Spirella Company has adopted the Group Insurance 
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Plan, the company granting insurance policies to its employes, 
the company bearing: the expense. 


According to figures compiled by the Americanization De- 
partment of the Board of Education of Akron, Ohio, the B. F. 
Goodrich Company has seven hundred and sixty-five employes 
enrolled in the Americanization classes conducted by the Board 
of Education, and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company has 
seven hundred and twenty-three employes enrolled. 


The Strawbridge & Clothier Company has a Good Will Or- 
ganization, which takes care of deserving employes at Christmas 
time and on other suitable occasions. A Good Will Association 
ought to be a part of every industrial or commercial organization. 


Mr. Fred R. Jenkins, the Class “A” representative of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, is also managing director of 
the educational courses given by the National Electric Light As- 
sociation to the employes of companies which have membership 
in the Association. 

The Plan Under Which Goodyear Workers May Become 
Stockholders 


Because of a heavy demand on the part of employes of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company to be permitted to purchase 
the company’s stock, provision was made to offer additional 
shares to the employes. Recently some seven million dollars 
worth of stock was subscribed for, but’ the employes have be- 
come enthusiastic over the plan, some desiring to increase their 
holdings and others to become stockholders. The new plan in- 
cludes placing a certain amount of first preferred stock at the 
disposal of the employes at the beginning of each quarter of the 
year. It is thought that the limit of individual purchases will 
remain at twenty shares. The terms are no payment down, but 
a dollar a share a week. 


Educational Plans and Promotional Plans Should Be Coupled 
for Best Results 


Mr. George M. Bashford, president of the Locomotive Feed 
Water Heater Company of New York City, and one of the pio- 
neer spirits in industrial training, has forwarded the following 
comment regarding articles appearing in the December issue of 
the Buttetin: “Among the interesting matters covered by the 
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December BULLETIN of the N. A. C. S., I regard the two state- 
ments on page 563 concerning Promotion Plans of the Packard 
Motor Car Company and Winchester Repeating- Arms Company 
as being the most important and promising statements in this 
number of the BULLETIN. I have long held the conviction that 
educational plans in industry must necessarily be coupled to 
promotion plans if they are to succeed. It is my hope that more 
concerns will realize the importance of promoting those who 
qualify and that more concerns will make it impossible for pro- 
motion to go by favoritism of any kind.” 


Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania Promotes Worthy 
Employes 

The Telephone News, the house organ of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania and subsidiary lines, in its December- 
issue, contains a long list of promotions of employes of that 
company. The list is headed by the election of Mr. Kinnard to 
the presidency and the establishment of Mr. Lynch as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Many other faithful and efficient 
employes are moving up into executive positions. A biography 
and photograph of each of those who have been promoted is given 
in the News. The policy of selecting faithful employes for pro- 
motion is becoming more and more universal. Management of 
large industrial institutions ultimately will be composed largely, 


if not wholly, of those who have risen through the ranks and by 
meritorious effort. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company Conducts 
School for Marine Engineers 


Among the new courses established by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company is a school for training 
marine engineers. This is one of the most unique activities of 
the company. The students must be either chief engineers or 
first assistants. They are sent by the Recruiting Service of the 
U. S. Shipping Board and are paid traveling and sustenance ex- 
penses during the time they are in school. 

The course lasts three weeks and during that time the stu- 
dents listen to lectures by the engineers, supplemented by black- 
board drills, and then go into the works and actually assemble 
and dismantle the apparatus they will some day be called upon to 
operate. 

The course is divided into five main subjects as follows: 
Small Turbine Drives. 
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Condensers and Auxiliaries. 
Main Turbines. 

Main Reduction Gears. 
Electrical Ship Equipment. 
After giving a description of how the students are cared 
for, the Westinghouse Electric: News gives the following addi- 
tional information : 

Here are some of the questions asked. Can you answer 
them? 

State how you would take blade clearance, stating each move 
from beginning to take turbine apart to final assembly ready for 
operation. 

Do all reaction blades have the same clearance? What 
clearance should be had on complete expansion and on cross- 
compound turbines? 

Describe how the governor operates the governor valve in 
the main steam line. 

What is a steam condenser used for? 

State the different methods of measuring a vacuum. 

How would you align the pinion to the gear so as to dis- 
tribute the pressure over the entire length of the teeth? 

When should the leak-off be left open on the glands? 

Why is it to be expected that oil grooves in the pressure side 
of a bearing will cause trouble? , 

Explain briefly why a motor runs. 

How would you true a commutator ? 

Needless to say, the school is a success. The men like it, 
our own engineers like it and the Shipping Board likes it. Trouble 
at sea, when the engineer is thrown on his own resources, loses 
half its seriousness if the engineer knows his apparatus thor- 
oughly. And the company considers its time and money well 
invested, since such trouble is reduced to a minimum and repairs 
are made skilfully and quickly. 


The Goodrich Company Aids Its Employes to Become | 
American Citizens 
The Goodrich Rubber Company has made arrangements 
whereby their alien employes who desire to take out either first 
or second naturalization papers need not go to the Court House. 
The arrangements are taken care of through the educational de- 
partment of the Goodrich Company. Assistance is also fur- 
nished through’ this department to employes who desire to bring 
_ their families from the old country to the United States. The 
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class recently conducted by this company to aid such alien em- 
ployes as desired to take out citizenship papers was so success- 
ful that a second class is now being instructed. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company Conducts a Course 
in Advertising for the Benefit of Employes of Their 
Advertising Department 

A large part of the entire staff, including the fair sex, attend 
classes which are held each Monday evening in the club house, 
and the courses include not only general instructions in the art 
of advertising, but also specific instruction as applied to the 
problems of the company. This company is also conducting 
classes for the girls and women who are employed by the com- 
pany. 

There are some very unique classes in cooking such as the 
Homemakers class, which comes Monday evenings at 7.30. This 
class is especially planned for brides-to-be and young housewives 
who want to study other phases of home-making in addition to 
cooking. The course consists of twenty-five lessons, covering 
marketing, menu-planning, economic cooking, ‘and house admin- 
istration. Another shorter course which is proving very popu- 
lar is the course in fundamental cooking. This is planned for 
girls and women who know nothing of cooking and wish to start 
from the very beginning. There are ten lessons to this course, 
and the classes come on Tuesday. at 7.30. Besides these there 
- are classes in cake making and desserts, and luncheon and supper 
dishes. These come on Friday. Classes will be formed at any 
- time for a group of six or more. 


Some Interesting Data is Found in the Annual Report of the 
United States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund 


The report shows that the pension fund was established 
January 1, 1911, and paid for the year 1919 the sum of $733,- 
707.45, having greatly increased year after year from the sum 
of $281,457.37, the first year the fund was established. The 
grand total paid out for the nine years that the fund has been 
in operation is $5,100,815.00. 

The beneficiaries, active as of January 1, 1919, were 2,861. 
During the year 1919 there were added 337 beneficiaries and 
258 discontinued, giving a total of 2,940 continued beyond De- 
cember 31, 1919. 

The average for cases, 1911 to 1919, inclusive: age, 65.64 
years; service, 30.22 years; monthly pension, $21.15. 
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SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR THE HEALTH 
AND COMFORT OF WOMEN IN 
BUSINESS 


Being a Statement of Data Gathered from Industrial and Commer- | 
cial Institutions and Setting Forth What Provisions Are Made 
to Insure the Higher Degree of Efficiency on the Part of 

Women Workers as Well as to Make Industrial and Commercial | 

Pursuits as Humane as is Consistent with the Operation of such 

Institutions for Profit. 


Theoretically, the word employe is sexless. And therefore 
—also theoretically—no distinction should be made between em- 
ployes of different sexes. Indeed, and as a matter of record, 
no distinction is made in regard to certain factors of employ- 
ment; and in respect to others—as, for example, in the matter 
of equal pay for equal work—the pressure of public opinion is 
slowly but surely tending to wipe out such differences as exist. 

However, there is a certain class of distinctions, which 
take their source partly in centuries of physical habit and partly 
in more fundamental physical attributes, which employers rec- 
ognize as creating an obligation to make certain provisions for 
their women workers in the way of lessening strains of various 
kinds that are deemed superfluous in the case of men. And it 
has been thought that a brief résumé of such provisions might 
prove interesting to our members. 


1. Shortened Working Hours 


Of course, working hours for women as well as minors are 
in any progressive state regulated by state law, and frequently 
these hours are shorter than those permitted to men. But even 
within this limitation certain employers permit their women 
workers to assemble later and dismiss them earlier than male 
workers, the difference in both cases ranging from five to fifteen 
minutes daily. The avoidance of crowding and opportunity for 
women to assure themselves of a seat in a car on crowded trans- 
portation lines is frequently cited as the excuse for this practice. 
2. Pensions After Shorter Service 

As a rule, companies which award pensions to their employes 
grant such pensions to women at an earlier age and after fewer 


years of service—generally five in both cases—although in rare 
instances the difference amounts to ten. 
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3. Job Analysis 


A number of companies carefully classify their work—espe- 
cially unskilled work—to the end that under no circumstances 
shall women be called upon to perform.tasks for which they are 
physically unfit. 

4. Housing 


The sanitary and respectable housing of their women em- 
ployes is regarded as so important Dy.a number of companies 
that much pains and expense are frequently devoted to effort along 
this line. Some companies confine themselves to careful investi- 
gation and filing of reliable rooming houses; others go so far as 
to build dormitories for their unmarried women workers. 

5. Women’s Service Department 

A certain large metropolitan firm maintains what it calls its 
“Women’s Service Department,” with a competent personnel to 
which women may appeal for advice in business and personal 
matters. Social secretaries, relief associations limited to women 


members, and women’s clubs might also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 


6. Special Information Booklet 

Another large company publishes for the benefit of its women 
workers a special information booklet. 
7. Education 


In one or two cases special educational departments for 
women and girls are integral parts of corporation schools, and 
in nearly every case special courses for women are provided. 

8. Health and Hygiene 

The interests of women are almost invariably emphasized 
in the medical facilities furnished by employers. A woman phy- 
sician is sometimes provided ; women nurses in nearly all cases; 
women are frequently spared the drastic physical examination 
to which many companies require their male workers jto submit ; 
lectures on practical hygiene are far more frequently given to 
women; rest and recreation rooms for women are among the 
commonest forms of company welfare work; rest periods—es- 
pecially in occupations involving strain—are increasingly in evi- 
dence; and sanatoriums for the tubercular and vacation camps 
for convalescent or overworked women are not too uncommon. 


9. Fire 


Male employes are invariably instructed to give women the 
right of way in case of fire. 
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10. Children 


Several companies maintain a species of créche or day 
nursery for the care of the children of the women employes 
while the mothers are at work. 


11. Food 


Women who board and find suitable eating places almost 
non-existent are served supper in a few cases, while company 
restaurants for the women separate from those of male employes 
are quite general. Warm or cold drinks, according to season, 
with wafers, are also served during office hours to women, es- 
pecially when recovering from an illness. 

12. Bathing 


Such companies as furnish facilities for bathing usually 
allow to women a few more minutes when bathing on company 
time than to men, and a number provide electric hair driers and 
similar appliances. 


13. Clothing 


Uniforms, clean aprons, caps, sleevelets, etc., laundered and 
mended at company expense, are far more frequently furnished 
to women than to men, and not a few companies furnish to 
women dry stockings, slippers and skirts to replace their own 
while drying, together with overshoes and umbrellas for suddenly 
inclement weather. 

14. Separate Entrances 


A number of companies favoring as much segregation as 
possible in the interest of saving their girl workers from evil 
contact provide separate entrances for women. Separate locker 
rooms have been also found advisable in a number of cases. 
15. Social Secretaries and Works Matron 

Matters pertaining to the welfare and discipline of women 
are frequently put under the direction of a woman official known 
as the “Social Secretary” or sometimes as the “Works Matron.” 
This official as a rule is attached to the employment department 
and works in cooperation with it. 


W. R. Grace & Company Furnish Information to New 

Employes 
W. R. Grace & Company have issued a booklet of infor- 
mation and rules for new employes. Most of the larger indus- 
trial and commercial organizations are now issuing such book- 
lets, as the placing of needed information at the disposal of new 
employes tends to reduce labor turnover. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


Class “A” : 

American Woolen Company, 245 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
Mr. John Bovingdon. 

Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., Mr. 
Ladson Butler. 

Detroit Gear & Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., Mr. 
A. W. Copland. 
Class “B” 

Mr. R. A. Sigsbee, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


Class “C” 

Mr. Allen L. Billingsley, Benjamin Franklin Institute, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Alexander Zelenko, American Committee of Russian 

Cooperative Unions, 136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


The State of Connecticut Takes Up the Americanization 

Problem 

Under the new Connecticut Americanization law appropri- 

ating $50,000 for two years’ work twenty-one cities of the State 

have been selected for the institution of the work under the di- 
rection of Robert C. Deming. 

While the State is to be the limit of the work, the initiation 
of the plans has been made in only twenty-one of the cities where 
the problem is believed to be the greatest with the prospect of 
soon increasing this number by fifty-nine and then extending 
the work to the entire State. The first cities selected are: New 
London, Hartford; Bridgeport, New Haven, Ansonia, Danbury, 
Manchester, Meriden, Middletown, New Britain, Norwich, 
Waterbury, Torrington, Norwalk, Stamford, Windham, Bristol, 
Greenwich, Naugatuck, Wallingford and Plymouth. 


Educational Opportunities for Employes of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company 
The Winchester Repeating Arms Company makes the fol- 
q lowing announcement to its employes covering the educational 
i opportunities available for the coming winter. The classes were 
started on October 6th. 
During the coming winter, the opportunity of increasing 
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your knowledge through study, or of refreshing your mind on 
subjects studied in the past, will be offered through such agen- 
cies as the Winchester Corporation School, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the New Haven Public Night School. 

Listed below are the subjects offered by the Company school 
free of charge: 

Mechanical Drafting, 4 hours per week, 5.35 to 7.35 P.M. 

English, 114 hours per week, 12.20 to 12.50 p.m. 

Stenography, 2 hours per week, 12 to 1 P.M. 

Arithmetic and Shop Mathematics, 2 hours per week, 5.35 
to 6.35 P.M. 

Advanced Shop Mathematics, 2 hours per week, 5.35. to 6.35 
P.M. 

Slide Rule, 2 hours per week, 5.35 to 6.35 P.M. 

Advanced English, 2 hours per week, 5.35 to 6.35 P.M. 

Any women of the Winchester plant are eligible to attend 
the Winchester classes. 

The Y. M. C. A. will enroll students in evening study at a 
moderate cost in the courses found below, for which there is 
the greatest demand. ; 

Mechanical Drawing, Tool Designing, Architectural Drawing, 
Shop Mathematics, Engineering Mathematics, Production Meth- 
ods, Factory Cost Accounting, Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement, Public Speaking, Business English, Bookkeeping, Tutor- 
ing Classes in Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 

_The New Haven Public Evening School classes will be held 
at the Hillhouse High School, Boardman Trade School and vari- 

,ous grammar schools. 

At the grammar schools, classes in elementary English for 
non-English speaking people will be held. In the same schools 
will also be held classes for women, giving instruction in dress- 
making, sewing, millinery and cooking. 

Classes in the High School at York Square will cover the 
following: Bookkeeping, Stenography and Typewriting, Business 
English, Literature, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, French, 
Spanish, Industrial Chemistry, Gas Engine, Physical Training, 
Current Events, Civics, Salesmanship. 


Alumni Association of the General Electric Company 


The graduate apprentices of the General Electric Company 
have an Alumni Association, which organization has become an 
important factor both to the company and to the employes who 
are members. 
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BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR MEMBERS 


-The BULLETIN has received for review a book entitled 
“Safety Fundamentals,” issued by the Safety Institute of Amer- 
ica, and containing ten lectures recently given under the auspices 
of the Institute. These lectures were given by authorities on 
different divisions of the problem of safety in industrial insti- 
tutions. It is a valuable book to have in the libraries of indus- 
trial corporations. The price of the book prepaid is $2.00, and 


orders may be sent to R. M. Little, Director of the Institute, at 
261 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Personnel Activities of the Brighton Mills 


The house organ of the Brighton Mills reports that the in- 
struction which is being conducted under the direction of the 
educational committee is increasing in popularity, and that the 
demand for better education and training on the part of em- 
ployes is constantly growing. As a result, the educational and 


training work of the company is to be developed along broader 
lines. 


Fifty-two workers of this company have qualified for the 
gold badge of honor, which is given to employes who have been 
in the service of the company for a period of at least ten years. 
The terms of service of those who have recently received this 
badge were from ten to forty-seven years. 

_ This company also has a unique musical organization, made 
up of girl employes, and known as the “Nightingale Banjo Club.” 
The club consists of nine members and the organization has be- 
come very popular among the employes of the company. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company Has a 
Veterans’ Employe Association 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company has 
a Veterans’ Employe Association. _At their recent annual din- 
ner the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania was one of the 
speakers. More than seven hundred members were present. 


Washburn-Crosby Company, Maintains Rest Room for Its 
Women Employes 

The Washburn-Crosby Company has for some time recog- 

nized the value of a rest room for its women employes, but re- 

cently the value of this activity has been more fully appreciated 


and a much larger room has been fully furnished for the benefit 
of its women employes. 
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SHEPARD TECHNICAL NIGHT SCHOOL 


An Institution Developed and Instituted by the Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Company, Class “A” Member of Our Association, to 
Develop the Efficiency of the Employes of the Company and That 
Each Shall Have an Opportunity to Develop Individual Skill and 
to Reap the Reward of Such Development. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt of an announcement of the edu- 
cational courses of the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Com- 
pany, a Class “A” member of our Association. The company’s 
educational and training activities are carried on through the 
Shepard Technical Night School, which was opened in the fall 
of 1916. 

Courses were offered in several of the sciences which are 
fundamental to the successful conduct of the work of the com- 
pany. Classes were conducted by men and women chosen from 
among the most highly skilled in the organization, the special- 
ists in their specific lines of work, and selected with regard to 
their experience, education and general qualifications as teachers. 

The splendid response on the part of employes assured the 
management that their confidence was not misplaced. The fol- 
lowing May fifty-five certificates for the first year’s work were 
presented to those who had been faithful. In spite of conditions 
incident to the war, the following year fifty-seven certificates 
were earned. Last year the number increased to ninety-eight. 
That those who improve their knowledge and capabilities receive 
promotion has been proved in many instances. 

The aim of the school is to provide instruction of various 
grades, and of such a nature that practically any employe who 
desires to increase his knowledge may pursue subjects which 
will benefit him. The training given in nearly all of the courses 
is designed to be general rather than specific. This enables the 
various students to make themselves more skilful in their par- 
ticular branches of work by applying the fundamental principles 
underlying all engineering and shop work to their daily tasks. 
The facts which they learn in the class at night may often be 
applied to their work in the shop the next day, and thus become 
of immediate use. 

The enrolment blank which is made out by the employes 
who take the courses of instruction calls for the following in- 
- formation : 


Previous Education 
Years at Common School 
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Years at High School........... 
Years at Trade School........... 
Other education 


Shop Experience 
Years at present occupation 
The school has a staff of instructors which consists of an 
instructor in charge and a separate instructor who conducts the 
machine shop practice course. Blue print reading class has 
three instructors and the shop drawing class two. For the course 
in shop mathematics there are five instructors, and in shop me- 
chanics, one; also one instructor for the machine design course. 
The class in practical electricity has four instructors and the 
class in typewriting three. One instructor handles the office 
training course. These courses are all laid out in such manner 
as to insure best practical results to the company and to develop 
the skill of the employes along the lines in which they are most 
interested. There is also a course in business English and a 
course in health and hygiene, which includes the wives of em- 
ployes. In connection with the courses an essay contest is con- 
ducted and prizes awarded. In the night school much attention 
is paid to the subject of Americanization. Democracy is the 
keystone word in this training. The booklet contains the fol- 
lowing comment on this activity: ! 
“The night school is playing a vital part in American edu- 
cation. Especially is it helping to eliminate social and industrial 
classes. Fixed classes have no place in a democracy. Differ- 
ences of birth, and inability to secure the training which enables 
one to forge ahead, operate not only to produce classes, but to 
enlarge the gulfs between the present ones. Political legislation, 
philanthropy and public opinion help to mitigate the evil effects 
of these conditions. But the fundamental aid is to be found in 
the forces which are molding our citizens, and especially in that 
chief influence, the school. During the impressionable years of 
childhood and adolescence the individual is under the direct in- 
fluence of the schools, and it is in them that we must look for, 
or create, our preventative for unbalanced conditions. 
“Americans are always interested in experiments: a fact to 
which our schools bear abundant witness. As Emerson said of 
institutions in general, so we may say of our varied educational 
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institutions: ‘An institution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man.’ As individuals have made mistakes, so our institutions 
have made mistakes, but the experiences and benefits have far 
outweighed the errors. The general trend is toward practical, 
broadening courses, which help the youth to choose for them- 
selves and develop along their chosen lines. The Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Gary schools are brilliant examples of the new meth- 
ods. Their theory, as practiced, is that the learning which aids 
doing and the culture which is the product of labor are of the 
most worth. 

“But development of a trained, broad-minded citizenship 
must of necessity be gradual. In the meantime, what of adults 
whose youths were spent in schools which forcéd them to be 
collectors of facts and nothing more? What of those to whom 
the industries called all too soon, and who left the ‘system’ with 
but the framework of their educational structure? It is for such 
as these that the night school proves a priceless boon. 

“No other phase of American education deserves more 
firsthand, progressive dealing than the night school. The student 
comes there of his own volition, born of a thorough, and often 
bitter, realization of his inabilities and needs. He is not only 
willing but eager to meet instruction half way. Attendance 
throughout a complete night school course involves a sacrifice of 
leisure. But that is the price, and is not everything of value 
only proportionate to its price? If he has considered night school 
at all, it is a confession of the fact that he has arrived at the 
conviction that envy is ignorance; imitation is suicide. And to 
gain a footing in the competition which has come to be a synonym 
for life, he decides to increase his abilities. In the night school, 
side by side with others of the same purpose, all his energy and 
stick-to-it-iveness are called forth. This stimulus and training 
is one of the greatest benefits derived from night school. 

“But the practical. value of the courses cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

“The Shepard Technical Night School is an excellent ex- 
ample of night school methods and results. The courses are 
grouped into three types: (1) those preparing for the various 
branches of office work, (2) those in trades and factory prac- 
tice, (3) practical scientific courses. To each of these come two 
sorts of students: those who are eager to get a start in some 
more advanced or congenial work while keeping up their present 
line, and those who are anxious to supplement previous training 
in their chosen work. 
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“For both, night school spells the difference between stag- 
nation and promotion, for when shifts are to be made night 
school records are often taken into consideration. 

“No one has a moral right to let himself go to waste. The 

' world pays you for what you can do, and what you can do de- 
pends on what you make of yourself. The night school oppor- 
tunities for self-culture thus become an important phase of 
American education and a symbol of the American ideal of self- 
determination and liberty in its finest sense.” ‘ 

Those of the night school students who had been perfect in 
attendance from the first of January to the last session of April 
were taken to Cornell University at Ithaca for a day’s outing as 
the guests of the company. 


Statement On the Cost of Strikes 


The serious economic waste involved in marine and ship- 
yard strikes during the period of reconstruction has recently been 
investigated by the United States Shipping Board. . 

Since the first of January it is estimated that strikes have 
cost the Shipping Board a total of $37,000,000. There are in- 
cluded marine and harbor strikes, longshore strikes and shipyard 
strikes. These have occurred on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
coasts, but the results of the coal strike are not included. 

There are not included losses by foreign or privately oper- 
ated American vessels, nor indirect losses to the public due to 

interruption of regular movement of shipping. Among such 
indirect losses are those due to congestion in port and on inland 
transportation systems, spoilage of perishable cargo, and delays 
of food supplies needed in this country and abroad. 


B. F. Goodrich Company’s Foremen Training Courses 


The B. F. Goodrich Company has an educational course for 
its foremen. The course consists of a series of lectures and the 
subjects discussed are the problems which are of most importance 
to the foremen. 


B. F. Goodrich Company Has a Girls’ Dormitory 


The B. F. Goodrich Company maintains a girls’ dormitory 
where one hundred and sixty of its girl employes are housed. 
In connection with the dormitory there is maintained all the 
comforts of a home. Board and room are furnished at a low 
rate and magazines, music and other instructive and entertain- 
ing features are provided. The dormitory is in charge of a 
matron, who has supervision of all its activities. 
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SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT PLANS OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Desiring to Make it Easy for Its Employes to Cultivate Thrift Habits, 
Two Methods Have Been Worked Out Under the Direction of 
President Rice and the Plan is Being Sold to the Employes 
Through a Committee of One Thousand Volunteers—Absolute 
Security and Easy Payments Are Relied On to Make the Plan 
Successful. 


The General Electric Company, recognizing the value of 
having its employes as thrifty as possible, has devised a plan for 
making savings on their part as simple and easy as possible. In 
announcing the plan at the beginning of the current year, Presi- 
dent E. W. Rice, Jr., issued an announcement to all the em- 
ployes of the company bearing on the plan which had been 
worked out. 

Mr. Rice’s communication, authorizing the sale of United 
States Government 434 per cent Victory Notes and General Elec- 
tric 7 per cent Investment Bonds reads as follows: 


Savings and Investment Plans for Employes 


To meet the desire expressed by many employes of the 
company for a convenient plan for safely investing their funds, 
the company offers its employes two plans for accomplishing this 
result at a favorable interest rate, and which provide for pay- 
ment by easy instalments. The aim of the company in offering 
these plans is to encourage savings by providing investments of 
undoubted safety and securing upon attractive terms of payment. 
The plans offered are as follows: 

1. The purchase of United States 434 per cent Victory 
Notes, as more fully described under Plan No. 1. 

2. The purchase of General Electric Company Employes’ 
Six Per Cent Bonds, as more fully described under Plan No. 2. 

The managers of factories and offices will appoint repre- 
sentatives who will be furnished with subscription blanks and will 
be prepared to give any further information desired. 


Pian No. 1 


U. S. Victory Liberty Loan Notes 
The United States Victory Liberty Loan Notes are dated 
May 20, 1919. They bear interest at the rate of 434 per cent 
per annum, payable semi-annually on June 15 and December 15 
in each year. They are issued in denominations of $50, $100, 
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$500 and $1,000. They are payable on May 20, 1923, subject to 
the right of the United States Government to redeem them on 
June 15 or December 15, 1922. 

The company will purchase these notes in coupon form at 
the market price plus accrued interest. A $100 note of this issue 
can now be bought at about $98.94, plus accrued interest. The 
company will receive subscriptions for these notes subject to the 
following provisions: 

First—Any employe who has been in the service of the 
company for at least one year may purchase such notes at mar- 
ket price, plus accrued interest, in amount not exceeding $1,000. 

Second.—Payments for notes subscribed for may be made: 

(a) By equal monthly instalments over a period of ten 
months, or equal weekly instalments over a period of fifty weeks, 
to be deducted from payroll. 

(b) Or by cash in four equal instalments, either monthly, 
bi-monthly or quarterly. 

(c) Or by cash in full, including interest from December 
15, 1919. 

The notes subscribed for will be delivered to the subscriber 
as soon as they are paid for in full, including interest. Interest 
will be allowed at the rate of 434 per cent per annum on all in- 
stalment payments. 

Third.—If the subscriber desires to cancel the subscription, 
or leaves the employ of the company, or dies before the notes 
have been delivered, the company will return the total payments, 
with interest: adjustments plus or minus the amount of any ap- 
preciation or depreciation in the market price of the notes be- 
tween the date of subscription and the date of cancellation of 
subscription. Pp 

LAN No. 2 


General Electric Company Employes’ Seven Per cent Investment 
Bonds, Series of 1919 


The Board of Directors has authorized a special issue of 
fifteen-year Debenture Bonds, dated September 1, 1919, to be 
known as Employes’ 7 Per Cent Investment Bonds, in denom- 
inations of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000, with interest at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum, payable semi-annually on the first days 
of March and September in each year. 

These bonds will be sold only to employes of the company. | 
They will be registered both as to principal and interest, and will 
not be transferable; if, however, the bondholder desires to sell 
his bond, the company will pay therefor the amount of the bond 
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with accrued interest, but the company may at its option require 
sixty days’ notice before payment. 

The bonds will provide that the company may redeem them 
at any time upon payment of the face value thereof and accrued 
interest. It is not expected, however, that the company will exer- 
cise this privilege except in cases where the bondholder ceases 
to be an employe. 

The bonds will be sold subject to the following provisions : 

First—Any employe who has been in the service of the 
company for at least one year may purchase such bonds at par 
and accrued interest, in amount not exceeding $1,000 of this 


series. 


Second.—Payments for bonds subscribed for may be made: 

(a) By equal monthly instalments over a period of ten 
months, or equal weekly instalments over a period of fifty weeks, 
to be deducted from payroll. 

(b) Or by cash in four equal instalments, either menthly, 
bi-monthly or quarterly. 

(c) Or by cash in full, including interest from September 
1, 1919. 

The bonds subscribed for will be delivered to the subscriber 
as soon as they are paid for in full, including interest. Interest 
will be allowed at the rate of 7 per cent per annum on all instal- 
ment payments. 

Third.—If the subscriber desires to cancel the subscription, 
or leaves the employ of the company, or dies before the bonds 
have been delivered, the company will return the total payments, 
with interest adjustment to date of cancellation of subscription. 

Fourth.—If a bondholder ceases to be an employe, the bonds 
must, within six months thereafter, be surrendered to the com- 
pany, which will pay the amount of the bonds with accrued in- 
terest to the date of surrender. 

Fifth—If a bondholder dies while in the company’s employ, 
the company will upon surrender of the bonds pay to the estate 
the amount of the bonds with accrued interest, unless the com- 
pany decides that the dependents of the deceased employe may, 
if they so desire, retain such bonds. 

Sixth—Associations composed exclusively of emplcyes of 
the company will be permitted to invest their funds in these 
bonds subject to the approval of the company. 


Honoring President Sieberling 
In one of the departments of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
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ber Company recently a straw vote was taken of the employes 
to determine the choice for president. Some votes were cast for 
F. A. Sieberling, President of the ,Goodyear Company. Mr. 
Sieberling, of course, is not a candidate, but the fact that votes 
were cast for him is an indication of how he stands with the 
employes. While it is not believed that a business man, espe- 
cially the president of a large industrial institution, will be se- 
lected for president, nevertheless the fact remains that no better 
choice than F. A. Sieberling could possibly be made. 


_Chase National Bank Adopts Group Insurance Plan 

The Chase National Bank has joined the ever increasing 
number of progressive industrial and commercial institutions 
which believe in group insurance. The bank, on January 31st, 
this year, took out an insurance policy covering the lives of every 
officer and employe of the bank who had been in the service of 
the company for at least three months. 

The minimum amount of insurance under this policy is 
$1,000 for each individual. For each completed five years of 
service an extra $1,000 of insurance is given, the maximum 
amount for any individual being $5,000. No medical examina- 
tion is necessary. 

Each person names his own beneficiary. Should occasion 
arise, he may change his beneficiary from the person originally 
named to some other person. 

The fact that one does not need to die in order to benefit 
from this insurance is one of its most attractive features. In 
addition to a nursing service which extends right into the homes 
of employes who may be ill, there are benefits payable for total 
and permanent disability occurring before the age of sixty. 


Workers to Establish Their Own College 

Plans for the establishment of a workers’ college to be lo- 
cated in New York City were announced recently by leaders of 
three hundred thousand trade unionists represented by the 
Workers’ Educational Conference. In announcing the new de- 
velopment, one of the workers most interested in the plan said: 

“Education has become a real necessity. It is no longer 
simply an ideal. Unless we provide it for workers, there will 
be no foundation for the labor movement. 

“No one can furnish this education except the workers, 
themselves. It should be done by the labor movement as a whole. 
We have the power. We have the spirit. We have the means. 
We can do great things if we bring the message to the people.” 
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THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY’S ANSWER TO 
“WHAT IS AMERICANIZATION IN INDUSTRY” 


One of the Class “A” Members of Our Association Has Developed 
a Plan of Americanizing Its Alien Employes, Which Has Met 
With the Approval of the Supervisor of Immigrant Education for 
the State of New York—The Men Are Interested and Eager 
Which Shows that the Right Kind of a Plan Will Make Ameri- 
cans of Practically All the Foreigners in this Country. 


By W. C. SMITH 


Supervisor of Immigrant Education, State Department 
of Education 


A recent inspection of the Americanization classes of The 
Solvay Process Company proves to me how effectively this work 
can be done when all agencies involved are harmoniously articu- 
lated to the common end, Good Americanism. 

My visit to the Solvay school impressed me deeply. There 
are always three important elements in this problem of Ameri- 
canization: the men, themselves, the plant management and the 
teachers (the school). 

At Solvay I find all three in fine working order and being 
kept well “oiled.” The men are interested and eager, alert, ac- 
tive and coming Americans. The plant management is splen- 
didly cooperative and through a sympathetic attitude and under- 
standing, no stone is left unturned to keep the classes up to an 
efficiency of 100 per cent. 

The records each day and week indicate the interest of the 
attendants as well as the value of the follow up. The average 
per cent of attendance is up to anything in the state, and the 
cooperation of the schools, through Superintendent Kelley, Prin- 
cipal Gouldin and the teachers is complete. 

The close cooperation of these elements is mentioned for 
the reason that whenever any one of theny is “out of gear” the 
result is largely failure. It is because they all function so well 
that the Solvay classes, and the prospective citizenship of the men 
who are looking for final papers as a result of this class work, 
are to be cqnsidered a success. 

A visit to any of these classes shows that the lessons are 
up to date, using the vocabulary needed by the men in the shop, 
home and store. The teachers are alive and putting their best 
into the work. The men, themselves, through their organiza- 
tion, share in making the success mentioned. 
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The community singing and social features of the group are 
also interesting and quite essential to the upbuilding of the class 
spirit. It is fair to assume that in the near future the classes 
will be doubled in enrollment. 

Dr. John Finley, Commissioner of Education, who is so 
much interested in wiping out illiteracy in New York State, has 
called attention to this work in his first public utterance as com- 
missioner in 1913, visited the Solvay classes on the occasion of 
their Christmas celebration, December 23, and, among other 
things, said: “We are glad to see such fine progress being made 
at Solvay and the spirit, both of the workers in their classes and 
the cordial attitude of the enlightened management working with 
the schools. It augurs well, not only for our work in immigrant 
educatior, but for the welfare of the children of the workers. 
This is cur great concern and one important reason for which 
our schools are supported. . 

“Only as we come to understand the common language and 
what we are trying to do for the children, can the parents help 
us.” 

The State program of immigrant education, of which this is 
a part, looks toward the (a) extension of night schools, (b) fac- 
tory and home classes, (c) community cooperation, (d) educa- 
tion for citizenship, (e) mutual understanding of the gifts which 
‘ the foreign-born and native-born may exchange, (f) recognition 
of the rights and privileges of American citizenship as well as 
duties and responsibilities, (g) a “square deal” all ’round. 


Gaining Interest Through Personal Contact 


_ President L. F. Butler, of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, President John H. Patterson, of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, and President Samuel Insull, of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago, are among the progressive 
officials who believe in keeping closely in touch with the em- 
ployes of their respective companies. These three gentlemen 
have recently met their employes and addressed them. In fact, 
this practice is becoming quite general among the member com- 
panies in our Association. Understanding is the basis of satis- 
faction, and understanding can best be had by personal contact. 


Training Activities of the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
A recent issue of the Southern Telephone News, the house 
organ of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
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contains an interesting article descriptive of the company’s train- 
ing system. The company first trains its instructors, whe in turn 
conduct the classes for employes. Fourteen weeks are required 
to thoroughly train those who are to instruct the classes. The 
course of training which is given covers not only every kind of 
operating work, both in theory and practice, but also how to in- 
struct others on these subjects. In discussing the course, Miss 
Moon, the chief instructor, said: “We go into applied psychology, 
too, and study James and others to find out the best methods of 
teaching.” Without trying to enumerate all the different sub- 
jects in the course, an idea of the wide range covered may be 
given by mentioning a few; for instance: Principles and methods 
of teaching, instructions for local and toll supervisors, together 
with actual experience in supervising and in teaching, instruc- 
tions in peg counting, check observations, necessity of accurate 
toll ticket records and invoices, methods of securing applicants 
for operators’ positions, selecting operators and supervisors, 
training operators in small offices, conservation of toll circuit 
time, detecting equipment trouble and proper: routine to have it 
cleared. On these and other kindred topics the class has the 
benefit of lectures and instruction from well-informed men and 
women in the company, besides the study of the regular text- 
books prescribed and an additional course of reading which sup- 
plements and amplifies the lessons and lectures. 

The last month or six weeks of the course will be spent in 
getting practical experience in different types of offices, and the 
students will visit such places as Gainesville, Rome, Marietta, 
Cartersville, Stone Mountain, Buford and other towns, and fa- 
miliarize themselves with actual conditions in these offices of 
varying size and type. This experience is essential because there 
are three different types of switchboards in use in the territory 
other than the one in the Hemlock exchange. 


Savings and Loan Associations as an Aid to Home Owning 


The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company has encour- 
aged the organization of a Savings and Loan Association to aid 
its employes who desire to own their own homes. 

A recent article in The Hat Box, the house organ of the 
John B. Stetson Company, shows how a Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation is instrumental in developing home owning on the part 
of employes of industrial and commercial institutions. Last year 
the John B. Stetson Association earned 6.77 percent on the in- 
vestments of the stockholders and assisted one hundred and 
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forty-seven employes in the purchasing of homes. More than 
six hundred homes have been secured through the aid of the 
Association since its organization. 


Library Service for Cotton Mill Employes 


Through the efforts of the personnel department of the 
Durham Hosiery Company, the Public Library at Durham, N. C., 
where the head offices of the company are located, has estab- 
lished a branch library in the mills, where books are available to 
employes. The books are given out to the employes under the 
same conditions as at the main office of the library. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that the employes are anxious 
to improve mentally and are taking advantage of the new oppor- 
tunity. Twice as many books were taken out by employes on 
the second Saturday after the service was made available as 
were taken on the first Saturday. Requests have been made by 
the employes for current magazines and other good reading. 
Here is a development that promises much to those who work in 
the mills of the South. 


Musical Organization of the General Electric Company 
The General Electric Company believes in the beneficial ef- 
fects of music. This company has several musical organizations, 
which alternate in playing throughout the works at the noon 
hour, at entertainments and for dances, and on other occasions 
when music is desired. 


Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Company Encourages 
Thrift 
The Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Company has joined 
the increasing number of industrial and commercial institutions 
which maintain or encourage savings and loan associations for 
the benefit of employes. 


Employes of Service Motor Truck Company Are Saving 
and Thrifty 


The Service Motor Truck Company recently decided to 
make it easy for its employes to make weekly deposits of their 
wages as a method of increasing savings and encouraging thrift. 
The house organ of this company reports that both depositors 
and deposits have steadily increased since the movement was 
organized. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT IN THE SUBMARINE BOAT 
CORPORATION. 


Dr. Henry Moskowitz, Industrial Consultant for the Submarine Boat 
Corporation, Furnishes an Illustrating and Interesting Account 
of Activities Which Have Proven Helpful in Establishing Peace 
and Prosperity in the Employe Relations of His Company. 


Dr. Henry Moskowitz, Industrial Consultant for the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation, with plant at Newark, New Jersey, 
furnishes some interesting data regarding the development of the 
Employment and Service activities of that Corporation. The Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation was organized to handle Government 
contracts in shipbuilding. From nothing it developed a force of 
employes in excess of fifteen thousand, and was an important 
factor in relieving the shipping situation due to the activities of 
enemy submarines. Mr. Moskowitz attributes the success of his 
company to two principal factors—leadership and labor. In his 
report, Mr. Moskowitz says: 

“Some have attributed our success to this system and that, 
but no system can work without the courage to attempt the un- 
tried and the sand to accept responsibilities and put them through. 
Our leaders have led and our workers have followed because the 
labor policy of the management has always been rooted in the 
principle of hiring every worker upon his merit and retaining him 
on merit alone. 

“We have not been dominated in our labor relationships by 
complicated theories and nostrums. In the face of a population 
of 15,000 men we have tried—and in considerable measure suc- 
ceeded in treating the worker in all his social, human and busi- 
ness relationships in the plant as an individual solely accountable 
for his own acts. 

“Lodged with the responsibility of carrying out this policy 
are the Employment and Service Departments, the activities of 
one supplementing the other. The Employment Department aims 
to engage and the Service Department helps to retain desirable 
employes. 

“Fully recognizing the importance of engaging workers who 
are satisfactory to the supervising force responsible for produc- 
tion, we are gratified to record that the Employment Department 
has worked in the closest cooperation with the production depart- 
ments. 


“Effective team work with the Payroll Department, with 
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which an Employment Department is necessarily allied, has also 
resulted in expediting procedure and in securing a smoother 
running organization. 

“Throughout the entire plant the spirit of team play has 
been a potent factor in achieving the results of the second year. 

“The management of modern large scale industry, on ac- 
count of its big working population, has found it difficult to main- 
tain a personal relation with the workers. Managers have missed 
that camaraderie when employers knew their workers by their 
first names and the boys felt close to the ‘old man.’ Our General 
Manager himself, eager to know the men closer and to be always 
accessible for important conferences though immersed in the vast 
problems incident to the running of so large a plant, determined 
to create a department where the human touch could be estab- 
lished and where the workers could come for a square deal if 
they felt themselves aggrieved. The Service Department is a 
sanctuary of justice to the worker. There he is received—not as 
a work unit—but as a man. There its supervisor and her co- 
workers settle disputes with sympathetic understanding without 
sentimentality. 

“The activities of the Service Department have greatly in- 
creased during the past year. It has been able to get its teeth in 
the works as never before. 

“It now has a Labor Adjuster and his assistants who spend 
their time on the ways and in the plant settling grievances with 
the men on the spot; the result has been a marked gain in the 
retention of some of our riveting gangs. 

“The Superintendents have given the Service Department 
and its representatives whole-hearted cooperation in the work and 
also in the attempt of the Department to reduce absenteeism by 
furnishing lists of employes for the home visitors to ascertain 
the reason for their absence and to return them to the plant as 
quickly as possible. 

»“From August, 1918, to July, 1919, home visitors of the 
Sudioneens made 10,460 calls, of which 767 were special requests 
from Superintendents and Department heads for investigation. 

“Such calls by our nurses and home visitors have established 
cordial relations with the families of the workers ; opportunity is 
afforded to visit the sick, to console the afflicted, happily few in 
number, and to render.the help of a friend. 

“The Real Estate Bureau of the Department has been useful 
in finding housing facilities for the workers, an activity especially 
serviceable to the Employment Department. 
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“Our Athletic Association has been unusually successful this 
summer in establishing a league of ten teams; the wholesome 
rivalry between the various Department and Way teams and the 
opportunity of contact which a common interest in healthful ath- 
letics gives to the Supervisors and their men cannot but be re- 
flected in a finer working morale in the various departments. 

“And now listen to our band of doughty shipworkers at the 
noon concerts or the Plant Launchings. It is proving that music 
is an industrial asset contributing to good feeling, and esprit de 
corps among the workers. Our bandsmen have acted as musical 
ambassadors of the Newark Bay Shipyard to the general com- 
munity upon festive occasions under the auspices of representa- 
tive organizations of the City of Newark and vicinity. 

“The Service Department has recently cooperated with the 
Y. M. C. A. in an Americanization campaign among our foreign 
workmen, the result of which was the application of 275 foreign- 
ers for citizenship papers. 

“The addition to the Service Department of a woman phy- 
sician acting as Supervisor of the women employes has paid many 
fold in a stable working force of women workers, in their physi- 
cal and medical care, and in their general contentment. 

“The total number of women employes is now 338, a little 


below that of a year ago. Girls laid off in one Department on_ 
account of a reduction in force have been taken care of in an- 


other. Thus the services of the old, faithful and loyal employes 
have been retained. 

“Through the cooperation of our Plant Physician the girls 

_ have been provided with a quiet room in the Hospital. This is 
open to any woman who may be unable to keep at work on ac- 
count of sudden illness. One hundred and two have availed them- 
selves of this privilege up to date. 

“Medical and minor surgical cases are treated at the Hos- 
pital room and our records show 648 women have been given 
medical advice or treatment and that first aid has been admin- 
istered to 73, necessitating 219 surgical dressings. Physical ex- 
aminations have been given to 246 women seeking employment. 
There have been no cases of contagious: disease, and but 1% were 
absent more than two consecutive days for illness during the year. 

“Our Plant organ, Speed-Up, is published under the super- 
vision of the Service Department. Its popularity is evidenced by 
the eagerness with which it is snatched and read by every worker 
in the Plant on Saturdays, the day of its weekly distribution. 

“An American labor policy to be suecessful should be based 
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upon the theory that what a free man wants are good living wages, 
decent working conditions and opportunity for promotion upon 
the basis of his ability » deliver the returns in loyal, cooperative 
and productive service.’ 


Service Reward Plan of the Service Motor Truck Company 


All employes who have been continuously employed more 
than one year and less than two years, dating December 1, shall 
receive an anniversary check, the amount to be one (1) per cent 
of the sum total of actual wages drawn from the last pay day 
in November of the present year to the last pay day in November 
of the year previous. 

All employes who have been continuously employed for two 
years, dating December 1, shall receive an anniversary check, the 
amount to be two per cent of the sum total of actual wages drawn 
from the last pay day in November of the present year to the 
last pay day in November of the year previous. 

All employes who have been continuously employed for 
three years, dating December 1, shall receive an anniversary 
check, the amount to be three per cent of the sum total of actual 
wages drawn from the last pay day in November of the present 
year to the last pay day in November of the year previous. 

All employes who have been continuously employed for four 

years, dating December 1, shall receive an anniversary check, the 
- amount to be four per cent of the sum total of actual wages drawn 
from the last pay day in November of the present year to the 
last pay day in November of the year previous. 

All employes who have been continuously employed for five | 
years or longer shall receive five per cent of the sum total of the 
actual wages drawn from the last pay day in November of the 
present year to the last pay day in November of the year previous. 


Personnel Activities of Henry y L. Doherty & Company 

The educational and training courses offered to employes of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company includes a two months’ intensive 
course of training in securities salesmanship, a two years’ course 
of training to qualify graduates of recognized engineering insti- 
tutions for managerial positions in public utility companies, 
weekly lectures on company time to the employes on subjects 
of educational value, an annual outing for the employes, the 
members of their families and friends, a daily multigraphed 
News Bulletin, a monthly printed News Bulletin, a Safety Di- 
vision, a supervisor of women, and the distribution of educational 
literature to the employes. 
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“DRIVER MUST GO,” SAYS P. W. LITCHFIELD 


The Factory Manager and Vice-President of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company in a Recent Address to the Goodyear Industrial 
Assembly, Sounded the Death-Knell for the Autocratic Boss. 


It was in an address delivered on a Saturday noon that 
Mr. Litchfield outlined, in what may be considered a remarkable 
talk to Goodyear foremen, a new policy—the policy that is, in 
the future, to govern American industry and Goodyear’s indus- 
try in particular. Mr. Litchfield, in his address, as reported by 
the house organ of that Company, among other things says: 

“The driver of men in this organization must go. He is 
going from all American industry soon. But he is going now 
from Goodyear. We are thankful that not very many of you 
are drivers, but, nevertheless, there are too many. The foreman 
of Goodyear will never get behind his men and drive them. If 
he is to be their foreman, he will be in the front—their leader.” 

Talking about the Industrial Assembly, Mr. Litchfield said 
the assemblymen had been elected to make the management of 
the Company right. To secure a fair deal for all but not special 
privileges for individuals. 

“The first thing is a definition of the word ‘foreman.’ A 
foreman is a man who goes on before—a leader. Too often in 
the past he has been a driver. But the foreman must go on 
before his men and lead them—show them the way. The driver 
may be able to secure obedience, but it is a sullen kind of obedi- 
ence, and he cannot secure willing and efficient work from his 
men. The demand today is for leaders. The drivers are fast 
going into the discard. 

“The big development of the last fifty years in industry 
has been the development of machines. Today, as a result, we 
think too much of machines and too little of men. But the day 
has come when machinery is almost universal. Today it is not 
the industry with the best machinery which wins. It is the in- 
dustry which has the best men, trains its men best to run those 
machines efficiently, which wins. The keynote of success is men, 
not machines. 

“Today at Goodyear we are trying to develop men. It has 
been said that knowledge is power, and a great many foremen 
think if they have a thorough knowledge of the operation of the 
machines in their departments, understand all the processes of 
manufacture, and know each and every one of their men, that 
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that knowledge is sufficient to make them good foremen. But 
that is not correct. Knowledge, if it is not properly applied, 
will produce nothing, but: you can MAKE the knowledge you 
have produce something. 
“Now, you often hear it said amongst men, ‘Why, I think 
I am doing all I am getting paid for.’ Now, just take it as a 
fundamental that any man who only does what he is getting 
paid for is pretty sure to never get paid for anything more than 
he does. It should be the object of every man who wants to 
earn more than he does to constantly produce more, so that he 
can always say, ‘I am producing more than I am getting paid 
for,’ and then he has a future. When he can only say, ‘I am 
producing exactly what I am getting paid for,’ he is at a stand- 
still, and he cannot maintain that position any longer than it 
takes someone else, with a different view, to pass him by. 


FOREMEN APT TO ARBITRARILY EXERCISE AUTHORITY 


“Now, some foremen are apt to think that where they simply 
have authority and can exercise it, and their word is law with- 
out question, that that is the only way they can successfully 
handle their department. Now a foreman of this kind may get 
by for a while; he may keep his department operating, etc., but 
if this is his attitude, it won’t take the men long in finding him 
out. He may get a good product, but he will get it with sullen 
obedience, and that is all. There will be nothing new, no con- 
structive ideas from the men, and he won’t begin to accomplish 
his work as foreman anything like he would if he was in the 
position of leader and ‘had the confidence of the men—their 
good will and their desire to help him. Then he would find that 
all’of the things he sometimes hates to give up would not be 
neeessary—would not be needed at all, although he would have 
them in case they would be wanted, because in the management 
of this factory, or any other plant employing large numbers of 
men, a big organization is necessary and that organization must 
operate through different branches, through different foremen, 
and when it comes to a matter of whether a certain thing shall 
or shall not be done, sometimes an arbitrary stand has to be 
taken, but this is only as a last resort. 

“Now it is very essential when Europeans who have come 
over here to America and engaged in American industries, and 
when we have succeeded in making them Americans, that we at 
the same time see to it that when they look at the management 
of these American industries they find that management also is 
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American, And it is just as much an Americanization question 
today to Americanize the movement of industry as it is to Ameri- 
canize the men who are engaged in the industries, and -that is 
the fundamental of what we are trying to do here in this factory. 

“These men have found in the past that they have had no 
representation whatsoever, no voice, in the things in industry in 
regard to their working conditions, which directly concerns their 
every-day lives and the lives of their families, and, furthermore, 
they have seen no way within their means by which they could 
acquire that representation and interest. 

“Now we know it would be suicidal for this government to 
allow anyone to come into this country who wanted to, and the 
minute he planted his feet on the shores of the United States 
to permit him to become a voting citizen and help in the making 
of our laws. And it is just as wrong to expect every man who 
floats into this town and gets a job in this factory one day to 
begin the next day to help in the making of laws governing the 
welfare of that factory. He would have no knowledge of the 
conditions existing in this particular plant, and his opinion would, 
therefore, not be worth anything—any more than that of a newly 

' landed immigrant. He does not know how things are handled 
here and his judgment would be faulty. 


WHAT EMPLOYES SHALL ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 


“It was found necessary in establishing our government to 
put limitations on the participation in representation. The age 
limit was set at 21 years; knowledge of the language was re- 
quired and a certain length of time must pass to allow him to 
become familiar with our government and see the good in it 
before he is permitted to take a part in it. We think the same 
principle is absolutely true and sound as regards industry. Men 
must understand the common language we all talk—it is the 
only way to become acquainted, with any speed at all. He must 
be of an age where he has a certain amount of intelligence, and 
a certain amount of stability, and musi be with our organiza- 
tion long enough to become acquainted with its manage and 
with its men, and what they are trying to do. 

“But today, unfortunately, a great many people in this coun-. 
try right now are getting together in groups and classes, and 
demanding what they want and deliberately holding up the 
country to pay tribute to their demands, and, in many cases (in 
fact, in most cases), the people behind those demands, in large 
numbers (in most cases, controlling numbers), are people who 
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are not even citizens of this country, many of them having had 
the opportunities and refused, or did not care to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of becoming citizens. If a condition of that 
sort was allowed to remain in this country, we would have con- 
ditions here bordering closely on those existing in Russia today. 

“We are trying the system of representation whereby the 
men will have their voice transmitted directly to the manage- 
ment through their own elected representatives. These repre- 
sentatives are elected to jointly work with the management to 
bring to bear all of the good things and make the management 
of this factory as perfect as possible. They are not elected to 
get special privileges for the management. They should all get 
together in a spirit of cooperation and work for the benefit of 
all combined, so that it would place upon them, the men, indus- 
trians and the elected representatives a responsibility to work 
honestly and fairly, and by their action justify for themselves, 
and for those they represent, a share in the rewards of what 
is accomplished by the whole organization. We want to pro- 
vide a means whereby these men can earn all of these things, 
where they can receive them by the fact that they have been 
represented, that they have met their responsibility and have 
not attempted to short-cut and do those things which are repre- 
hensible and which steps so many radical leaders are so perfectly 
willing to take. . 

“Just think of some of the demands that have been made 
recently—striking regardless of anybody’s interests except that 
one particular class, without anything except the desire to get 
for themselves something, regardless of how much suffering or | 
how much loss is incurred for the public in general. 

“We think we have provided in our plan every means of 
representation in the factory management of this company which 
has been given to the citizens of the United States in the govern- 
ment of our country. 

“That is the foundation of the plan which we have in effect 
now, and you foremen are the directly appointed representatives 
of the management who come closest in touch with the work- 
men. The support, faith and good will of our workmen will 
depend largely on how you, as direct representatives of the man- 
agement, coming in direct contact with the men, perform your 
part, carrying out the spirit of this form of management and 
dealing justly and fairly with all the men under you.” 


Work is the only sure road to success. 
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DOHERTY SCHOOL FOR SECURITIES SALESMEN 


A Description of the Purposes, Curriculum and the Methods Used in 
Developing a Satisfactory Sales Force—The Organization is Self- 
Supporting and the Graduates Recruit the Sales Force and Keep 
it Efficient and Sufficiently Large to Meet the Requirements of 


the Company. 

Dr. L. F. Fuld, Educational Director for Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, a Class “A” member of our Association, furnishes 
the BULLETIN the following information regarding their school 
for securities salesmen : 


Purpose 


The Doherty School for Securities Salesmen was established 
by Henry L. Doherty & Company in the autumn of the past year . 
for the purpose of furnishing instruction in the fundamentals of 
securities to ambitious young men, and of incidentally increasing 
the available number of securities salesmen in this country. The 
school was not established primarily for the employes of the 
Doherty organization, although such employes are admitted to 
the school on the same terms as applicants from other organiza- 
tions. Nor was the school organized primarily for the purpose 
of recruiting securities salesmen for the organization, although 
it is now the policy of the organization to appoint as securities 
salesmen only men who have completed the course of instruction 
in the school. 
Curriculum 


The course of study in the school, which covers a period of 
two months, consists of discussion periods, inspection trips, col- 
lateral reading and written tests. Of the twenty discussion peri- 
ods, seven are devoted to securities, five to utilities, four to sales- 
manship, and four to the securities of the House of Doherty. 
A written test is given to the students at bi-weekly intervals, each 
covering the work of two weeks of instruction. Also, the students 
are taken on field trips to afford them an opportunity to inspect 
public utility and industrial properties from the point of view of 
a prospective investor. The financial and operating conditions of 
the company are thoroughly explained to the students on these 
trips, and each student is required to submit a written report on a 
hypothetical investment problem connected with the property in- 
spected. A street railway property, a telephone property, a cen- 
tral power station, a water plant and an oil refinery are inspected 
during the course of the two months of instruction. 
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Methods 


To each member of the class is furnished a reader’s card. in 
the New York Public Library and a list of seventeen books rec- 
ommended for collateral reading. The New York Public Library 
furnishes these cards and these prescribed books to the students 
in the school free of charge. The students are, for purposes of 
instruction, divided into two sections, each of which meets on 
alternate mornings from 7:45 A.M. to 8:45 A.M., in an audi- 
torium in the financial district. Instruction is given in-the morn- 
ing rather than in the evening, because in the strenuous business 
life of the present day the man who is worth while is physically 
and mentally exhausted in the evening, and the school is only 
interested in men of this type. By giving the instruction under 
the plan followed at present, each student is able to report at the 
desk of his present employment every morning promptly at nine 
_ o'clock. As regards the method of instruction, neither the ele- 
mentary school method of having the pupils recite from text 
books nor the free-lance method of entertaining the students with 
a lecture is followed. An effort is made by means of the discus- 
sion of investment problems to draw from each student the 
knowledge which he possesses or has obtained from his collateral 
reading, and to supplement this with the knowledge which he 
_ should possess to become an efficient securities salesman. It is 
believed that this discussion serves as a stimulus to attention and 
as an aid to memory. 


Graduation 


Each student who satisfactorily meets all of the requirements 
of the school is awarded the diploma of the school. For gradu- 
ation each of the first three fortnightly reviews is given the 
weight of 1, the final examination is given a weight of three (3), 
and the factor of salesmanship a’ weight of 4. In the subject of 
salesmanship, each student is required to make a sale to at least 
three customers during the time he is in attendance at the school. 
For his sale to the first customer he is given a rating of 40%; 
for his sale to the second customer, 20%; for his sale to the 
third customer, 10%; and for his sale to each additional cus- 
tomer, 2%, with a maximum of 100%. For graduation, 70% 
is required on the factor salesmanship, 70% in the final review, 
and a general average of 70%. The organization tenders a grad- 
uatiom luncheon to the graduates at the conclusion of the course, 
and diplomas are distributed to the graduates at that time. 
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Graduates 


An effort is made to keep in touch with the alumni of the 
school, and to assist them in every possible way in the realization 
of their individual ambitions.. No graduate is offered a position 
in the Doherty organization unless he has maintained a satisfac- 
tory standing in the school, and expressed a desire for such a 
position at graduation. Nor is any graduate taken into our 
organization except with the knowledge and approval of his 
present employer. Of the twenty-one men who successfully com- 
pleted the first class in the Doherty School for Securities Sales- 
men, six were employes of the organization at the time of their 
enrollment, three expressed a desire to join the organization at 
graduation and were admitted into the organization, and of the 
other twelve graduates, two continued the practice of law, in 
which they were professionally engaged, and the remaining ten 
continued in the employ of the following financial and investment 
institutions with which they were connected at the time of their 
enrollment: Manufacturers Commercial Company, Newburger, 
Henderson & Loeb, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (2), Merrill, Lynch 
& Company, Calloway, Fish & Company, C. D. Halsey, New York 
Trust Company, Noel, Berman & Langley, and Stacey & Braun. 


Cost 


The balance sheet showing the cost of conducting the first 
class in the Doherty School for Securities Salesmen is illuminat- 
ing. The gross expenses, amounting to $850.77, consisted of 
$779.65 for salaries and $71.12 for rent. Gross receipts of 
$913.08 were earned by the organization from the sale of securi- 
ties by the students, and after deducting from these gross receipts 
the commissions paid by the organization to the students, net 
receipts of $228.27 remained. By the deduction of these net 
receipts from the gross receipts, the net expenses of the class 
were found to be $622.50. As there were twenty-one graduates 
in the first class, the unit cost of each graduate was $29.64. 
When the commissions paid by the organization to the students 
are considered, it can truthfully be said that not only do the 
students in the Doherty School for Securities Salesmen receive 
their instruction without fee, charge or expense of any kind, but 
in addition the successful students are paid by the organization 
liberal sums during their attendance in the school. 


N. C. R. Girls Being Trained in Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
One hundred and twenty-five of the girls employed by the 
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National Cash Register Company have availed themselves of an ° 
opportunity which the company has given all women employes 
to receive instruction in home hygiene and care of the sick. 
Classes are in charge of Red Cross nurses, and the company 
pays one-half of the tuition, which is $3.50. Fifteen weeks are 
required to complete the term of instruction. 


Employes Offered Opportunity to Own Stock in American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Telephone Topics, published by the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, contains an article giving details of the 
second stock-purchase plan of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for Bell System employes. 

The primary purpose of the plan is to present an oppor- 
tunity by which the thrift habit developed by many during the 
war period may be continued, and to enable employes desiring 
to make what is generally regarded as a desirable investment to 
do so and on easy terms. 

Incidentally, it enables every employe who so desires to 
have a proprietary interest in the business with which he is con- 
nected. 

There is nothing compulsory about it, however. Promotion 
or reward will not be determined by one’s stock interest or the 
lack of it. Every employe is absolutely free to determine whether 
he will embrace the opportunity offered. 

Under the new plan, installments are payable on the basis 
of $3 per share per month, or, figured on a weekly basis, payable 
at the rate of 75 cents per week per share. 

As in previous plans, employes who buy stock under the 
new plan will be credited with all dividends during the install- 
ment-paying period and be charged with interest on unpaid bal- 
ances at the rate of 4 per cent. These payments. will be com- 
pleted in a little less than two and one-half years, instead of the 
much longer period governing previous plans. 

The new stock is offered at par, $100 per share, but the 
actual wage deductions, predicated upon present conditions, will 
be approximately $87. 

No one will be permitted to subscribe for more than one 
share of stock for each $300 or fraction thereof of annual salary 
received, or for a total of more than twenty shares. 

If an employe in his enthusiasm subscribes for a larger 
number-of shares than he can carry conveniently, or if, on ac- 
count of contingencies which he could not anticipate at the time 
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he entered his subscription, he cannot continue his weekly or 
monthly payments under the plan, he may withdraw from the 
plan and receive the total amount withheld from his wages, with 
interest compounded quarterly at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company thus offers 
to pay the equivalent of savings bank interest on installment pay- 
ments toward stock purchases, not because it needs these 
payments, but in order to adjust the terms of the plan to the 
possible needs of employes and to enable them to withdraw 
without loss if circumstances compel them to withdraw. 


Rapid Growth of the Packard Aid Association 


The Aid Association of the Packard Motor Car Company 
has 6,700 members. During the past year thirty-five employes 
have been aided. Twelve dollars weekly benefits are paid in 
case of illness. During the month of November the yearly 
business of the Aid Association was increased from $4,000 to 
$60,000. Monthly dues are deducted from the pay envelope. 


Personnel Activities of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society gives a considerable 
attention to punctuality and attendance records. A percentage 
rating is published each month in the company’s house organ 
showing punctuality and attendance of departments. The best 
records during November and December were 98.8 per cent and 
the poorest 83.3 per cent. This company has also established a 
class in English, which is made up of one hundred and twenty- 
eight Equitable clerks, who hold positions as secretarial stenogra- 
phers and correspondents.* The company is especially satisfied 
with the success that the class is having. 


Development of Educational Department of the Thomas 
Maddocks’ Sons Company 


In an article contributed to the house organ of the Thomas 
Maddocks’ Sons Company, Mr. O. C. Short, Director of the 
Educational Department of that company, pointed out that during 
the past year the educational and training activities have been 
considerably extended. General lectures on vital topics have been 
given. There has been a wider use of the club room by em- 
ployes, and a new class of apprentices has been started, the 
students paralleling their shop training with instruction in raw- 
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material and manufacturing processes. Plans have been made 
for materially further extending the activities of the Educational 
Department during the present year. A summary of the work 
of the department shows that more employes are now enrolled 
in evening classes at the public schools, art schools and business 
college than at any previous period, and several of the foremen 
have enrolled for lectures in business training. 


Personnel Activities of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago ad- 
ministers its personnel problems through an organization known 
as the Advance Club. This company has worked out and in- 
augurated most of the personnel activities found in modern pro- 
gressive industrial institutions. 

Miss Julianne Doane has recently been appointed to the 
position of Dean of Women. The establishment of this position 
is an extension of the work already undertaken by the company 
to make the employment of young women advantageous to them 
and free from embarrassments. 


President Herr’s Advice to Employes of the Westinghouse 
Company 

In an annual message to the employes of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, President E. M. Herr said: 

“To be prosperous we need not only to be industrious, but 
frugal as well, and with the intelligence, resourcefulness and 
ability of the American people, there is no need whatever for 
apprehension of the future prosperity of all those willing and 
able to work.” 


President Rand’s Message to the Employes of the 
Rand Company 

In an annual message to the employes of the Rand Com- 
pany, Mr. James H. Rand, President, and Second Vice-President 
of our Association, said: 

“As a business man I realize that we are facing problems, 
not only this year, but in the years to come, that the world has 
never faced before. Problems that will surely test to the utmost 
the courage, the stamina and the strong heart of every one of us. 

“It is for this reason that I greet with real pleasure and with 
heartfelt interest,'particularly at this time, this first appearance 
of bur new house organ and get-together medium “All-of-Us.” 
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I am vitally interested in its welfare, because I am vitally 
interested in the welfare of every member of the Rand organi- 
zation, and I know that through its pages I can get in closer 
touch with my co-workers, their aims, their problems and their 
ideals than I have been able to heretofore; because [ know that 
through it we will all have a closer cooperation, a better under- 
standing of each other and a common interest that will recognize 
no defeat. 

“I realize that it is mighty easy for a man to smile when 
the corn is in the shock and the pantry shelves are groaning, but 
we all have our ups and downs, our lean years and our fat years, 
and in the end we all realize that we have had much more of 
success than of failure and that much of our trouble has been 
of our own making.” 


General Motors Company to Build Homes for Its Employes 


According to the Dodge News, house organ of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, the General Motors Company has ap- 
propriated $28,000,000 for the purpose of building houses for its 
employes, the appropriation to be expended during the calendar 
year. These houses will be erected in eleven different cities and 
will be “ready cut” houses, shipped ready to be put together. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter I. B. SHoup, Secretary-Treasurer. 


W. S. MacArruur, Chairman. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Armour and Company. Company, Pittsbu 


Western New York Chapter 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. James H. Rano, Chairman. 
Philadelphia Chapter The Rand Company, North 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Joha B. Stetson Co. 
Manton R. Kune, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


H. E. Purrer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
York Road and Luzerne St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Chapter 
P. E. Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 

quesne, Pa. 


New York City Chapter 
A. S. Donatpson, Chairman. 
R. H. Macy & Company. 
Kztiy, Secretary-Treas- 


The _— York Edison Com- 
pany. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Survey and Recommendation 
Mr. R. G. Ropxey, Chairman. 
The Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To report on new movements 


vital to the Association and 
make recommendations of such 
new committee work as should 
be undertaken. 
Public Education 
Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
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Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine the relative merits 
of special and general training 
in the Public Schools as prepa- 
ration for business life. 

Health Education — 

Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 

a. To collect further data as to 
the chief causes of industrial 
illness and their prevention. 

b. To show the rational limits to 
health work in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

c. To determine the relative 
values of different means of 
health and safety education. 


The Application of Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales in 
Industry 

Dr. H. C. Linx, Chairman. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Duties: 

a. To show what specific methods 
and tests have proven of 
value. 

b. To state the psychological 
bases for employment tests, 
as an aid to their further 
extension and use, and to in- 
clude a rating scale. 

- Job Analysis 

Mr. Harry A. Hopr, Chairman. 

Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York City. 

Duties: 

a. To show successful methods 
and what they have accom- 
plished. 

b. To suggest rational methods 
of procedure in anlayzing 
jobs of different character. 

Employment 

Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Duties: 

To show the complete organiza- 

tion of an employment depart- 
ment with reference to train- 
ing, safety and health activities 
and the relation of all of these 
to production, accounting, and 
marketing. 

Employe Representation in Man- 
agement 

Dr. Lez Gattoway, Chairman. 


New York University, 
York City. 
Duties: 
a. To study the needs for and 
the present plans of employe 
Tepresentation in manage- 


New 


ment. 

b. To study the relative merits of 
various schemes for adjusting 
industrial relations. 


Labor Turnover 
Mr. L. L. Park, Chairman. 
American Locomotive Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Duties: 
a. To study the causes and the 
means for reducing labor 
turnover. 


b. To analyze the disturbing ele- 
ments in industrial employ- 
ment and suggest means for 
neutralizing them. For ex- 
ample, in the various plants 
of one of the large industrial 
corporations where labor 
conditions are practically uni- 
form, the per cent of turnover 
varies from 85% to 300% in 
different cities. There must 
be other conditions affecting 
labor turnover than hours, 
wages, and working condi- 
tions of the institution. 

Marketing 
Mr. McLeop, Chairman. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: : 

a. To continue the study of the 
vital factors in marketing 
and the elements of efficiency 
lacking in present methods. 

b. Successful methods of training 
for marketing in typical in- 
dustries. 

c. The basis for training in im- 
portant branches of market- 
ing. For example, the dis- 
cussion of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
at the Buffalo Convention. 


Office Work Training 
Miss Harriet F. Baker, Chair- 


man. 
The New York Edison Co., 
New York City. 
Duties: 
a. To show the results of repre- 
sentative office work schools. 
b. To show types of training 


adapted to small offices. 

c. To suggest ways for develop- 
ing into trainers those direct- 
ing office workers. 
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Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. Gow1n, Chairman. 
New York University, 
York City. 


Duties: 

a. To continue the study of meth- 
ods for selecting and training 
men for executive positions. 

b. To analyze the requirements 
for executive leadership and 
suggest means for developing 
such qualities in employes. 

c. To ..ake an intensive study of 
the value of company confer- 
ences. 


Technical Training 
Mr. G. H. Pretr, Chairman. 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Duties: 

a. To suggest a practical working 
plan for a committee on Edu- 
cational Relations with Col- 
leges. 

b. To recommend standard forms 
for recording the qualifica- 
tions of college graduates. 

e. To suggest plans for a Central 
Bureau for the placing of col- 
lege graduates in industry. 

Trade Apprenticeship 

Mr. E. SHELDON, 
Chairman. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Duties: 

a. Some sort of admonition in re- 
gard to keeping up of stand- 
ards and not shortening the 
term of apprenticeship. 

b. A study of the apprenticeship 
laws of such states as have 
formulated laws. 

c. The recommendation of a 
sound system for the teach- 
ing of industrial economics. 


Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F.. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lester, Pa. 


Duties: 

a. To study the problem of stand- 
ardizing apprentice instruc- 
tion in various trades. 

b. To study the value of introduc- 
ing special subjects (other 
than those directly related to 
the trade) into the school 
program. 

c. To show the relative merits of 
instruction with and without 
a training room. 


New 


General 


Section II—Steel and Iron and 
Plant Maintenance 

Mr. C..E. Strait, Chairman. 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

a. To describe successful appren- 
tice courses in various indus- 
tries. 

b. To study the problem of ap- 
prenticeship in smaller shop 
units and plants. 

Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 

Dr. A. J. Beatry, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 

Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To recommend a program for the 
developing of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers other than 
through apprenticeship. 

Unskilled Labor and American- 
ization 

Mr. J. E. Banxs, Chairman. 

The American Bridge Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To determine the feasibility of 
using English exclusively in 
industrial plants. 

b. To investigate the desirability 
of citizenship as a basis for 
employment or promotion. 

c. To determine further the actu- 
al results of Americanization 
work among corporations. 

d. To make clear definition of the 
meaning of the term Ameri- 
canization. 

e. To make a digest of the work 
of large corporations along 
these lines. 

f. A suggestion of the “sagen ge 
of testing the results of ef- 
forts along these lines by a 
comparison of two selected 
groups the one with, the other 
without help along the path 
of Americanization. 

Profit Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 
Mr. Harotp M. Tuurston, Chair- 


man. 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Duties: 

‘To study ail means which can be 
employed by a corporation to 
encourage thrift. 

Training for Foreign Commerce 

Mr. Rocer StTEFFAN, Chairman. 
National City Bank of New 

York, New York City. 
Duties: 

To formulate and outline funda- 

mentals of the subject. 
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Class “A” Members 


ALUMINUM MANUFACTURES, E. E. Attyng 
AMERICAN York City............Mr. S. H. Renton 
AMERICAN Mn, L. L. 
AMERICAN wn, Ohio........Mr. Cuartes R. Hoox 
American Mr. WALTER GREIG 


. Y¥..Mr. K. W. Waterson 
E. C. Mayo 


Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois W. S. MacArtuua 


Bercer Manuracturinc Co., Canton, r. J. H. Witson 
Tug Bitton Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn.......Mr. C. E. Bitton 
Tue Bricuton Mitts, Passaic, N. J. MR. H. V. R. 
Bripcerport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn..... Mr, Ropert H. Boots 


Brooxtyn Epison Company, Inc., Broo oN. W. N. FENNINGER 
Burroucus Appinc_ Macuing Co., Detroit, Mich............--Mr. F. H. 
Co, PaO. C, L. Jansson 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., PR. Mm, 
Tue Nationat Banx, New York, N. Y. Ropert G, 
Crncinnat1 Macuine Company, Oakley, Cincinnati...Mr. Frep A. GEIER 
THe CLEvELAND-CLiFFs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich......Mr. W. H. Movutrton 
Cotumsia Steet & SHarrinc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.........Mr. E. L. Parker 
CoMMONWEALTH Epison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 

ComMONWEALTH STEEL Company, St. Louis, Mo...............Mr. ArtHur T. Morgy 
Consotipatep Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City.Mr. C. R. Lammert 
Cospen & Company, Tulsa, C. H. FENSTEMACHES 
Tue Curtis Companigs, Inc., Clinton, Iowa............++.+++Mr. C. D. Perrin 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING ., Framingham, Mass..... Mr. C. E. SHaw 
Detroir Gear & Macuine Co., Detroit, Mich........... -Mr. A. W. CopLanp 
Dopcz MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, Ind. MELVILLE W. Mix 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y..Mr. L. F. Furp 
R. R. Donnexitzy & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, : 

Dow Cuemicat Company, Midland, 
E. I. puPont pz Nemours & €o., Wilmington, Delaware......Mayor F. O. 
DurxHam Hosrery Mitts, Durham, N. C..... Mans, W. W. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING Bangor, Rose L. SEarLes 


m4 

Ors 


Eastman Co., Rochester, MR W. Turner 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. W. R. Buscu 
Eguitaste Lire Assurance Society, New York, N. P. Pirzer 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. ¥.....eeceeeeeee+Mr. Epwin S. Marston 
Frperat Reserve Banx or Curicaco, Chicago, Ill....... ANNE DuRHAM 
Feperat Reserve Bank or New York, New York City.. Mr. H. A. Horr 
Genezrat Execrric Company, Schenectady, N. H. G. Retst 
Motors Corporations, Detroit . H. H. Rice 
Goopman Manvuracturinc ComMPANy, Chicago, B. Benepict 
Tus B. F. Goopatcm Co., Akron, Ohio B. N. RouRER 


Tue Graton & Knicut ManuracturinG Co., Worcester, Mass...Mr. CHRISTOPHER SCAIFE 
IRSHAW Exzctric Caste Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.....Mr. J. W. SHREVE 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Howard Heinz 
Grorcz A. Hormet anp Company, Austin, 
. M. PHIFER 


ark, Nu J. H. E. K’Burc 
Ittinors Steer Co., Chicago, T. W. Rosinson 
Rosert H. Incersott & Bro., New York City............ Miss Dorritt Osann 
INTERNATIONAL HaArvESTER COMPANY OF New Chicago, 

MR, WILLIAM R. Jonzs 
ones & LauGHiin Steet Company, Pittsburgh, Pa............Mr. A. L. 

Locc, Anprew H., Co., 141 25th St., New York, N. Y..Mr. Tames S. Hepczs 
Kors Brotuers, Irving Place and 16th St., New York City....Mr. Watpemar Kops 
S. S. Krescz Company, Detroit, Mich. FRANK J. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. R. Heate 
Loomis anp Hart Furniture Company, Chattanooga, Tenn..... Mr. James M. ALEXANDER 


Luxens Steet Company, Coatesville, 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. A. S. Donatpsow 


eoeMr. C. E. Estes 
Pa, MR. F. HARRIS 
ew York, N. Lez FRANKEL 


Tue Mercuants’ LOAN AND TRUST Chicago, Ill... 
Chicago MR, R, D. Tyrer 


Mesta Macuinzg Company, 


AcuHEson-Grapuite Co., Niagara Falls, N. E. D 
ry MERICAN SHEET AND TIN Piate Company, Pittsburgh, — 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, — 
American Tuse & Stampinc Company, Bridgeport, Conn. — 
AMERICAN WooLen Company, 245 Stat Bov 
HE ATLANTIC KEFINING COMPANY, lladeiphia, J, GILL 
Tue Company oF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphi % 
4 
a 
q 
mE GOODYEAR LIRE UBBER COMPANY, ron, H. S. CRAIGMILE 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. Mr. Paut C. Horter 
YATT BEARINGS Division, GENERAL M : 
a” 
OHN LUCAS OMPANY, INC., iladeiphia, ALFRED V. BOWEN 
1LL1aM_H. Lupen, Reading, Pa. A N. B 
q 
HOMAS MappocK’s Sons Company, Irenton, N. O, C, SHort 


, 


; Class A Members—Continued 
Tus Mountatn ‘States Tetzpnonzs & Tetecrarn Co., Denver, 


‘Nationa Casn Recister Co., Dayton, MR H, G, CARNELL 
New Yor«, 


Tux Nationat City oF New York City.....Mn Rocer SterFan 
Nationa: Company, Pittsburgh, TAYLOR ALLDERDICE 
New Enctanp Teternons & Tstzcrarn Company, Boston, 

Tuz New Yorx Enison Company, Irving Place and 15th St., 

New Yo: ty Cee ARTHUR 
New Yorx Terernone Company, New York, N. Y.........++--Mr. H. W. Caster 
Norpyxe & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Indiana,............+....Mr, Hat L, Purpy 
North Tonawanpa Musica, Instrument Works, No. Tona- 

wanda, N.Y. Me, S, C, 
Nunwatty Co. (Tue), Atlanta, Georgia W. Ison 
Onzmpa COMMUNITY, eida, N, MR, A. M, KINSLEY 
Or1s Etevator Company, 1ith Ave. and 26th St.,.N. Y. City...Me, C. Knapp 
Packarp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich................. -Mz, F. L. Janpron 


Tue Portes Gas Licut & Coxe Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Michi- 


gan Boulevard, Chicago, MR, O. E, Norman 
Rapip Transit Co., Men, M. R. 
Puoentx Lire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn... 

Tue Prerce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. R. H. F. Coreman 
Pirtssurcu [ron & Stef. Founprizs Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..Mr. 
PirtssurcH Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..........+-...Mr, Ceci. G. Rice. 
PoLice or New Yorx, 240 Center St., New 

York = City INSPECTOR ALFRED W. 
Pratt & Wuitney Co., Hartford, Mr, E. E. Fowrer 
Pressep Steet Car Company, Pittsburgh, Mr. J. 

Tus PrupentTiaL Insurance Company or Newark, 

Tue Pustic Service Corporation or N. Newark, N. Joun L. Conover ~ 
Tux Ranp Company, North Tonawanda, N. MR. JAMES H. 
W. T. Company, Freeport, Ill. W. T. RAWLEIGH 
Tur Repusiic Iron & Steer Company, Youngstown, Ohio.....Mr. E. R. 
Tue H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md....... H. M. Rowe 
3. Royster Guano Company, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va....Mr, G. M: Scuutrz 
Tue SCHWARZENBACH, Huser Co., West Hoboken, N. J.........Mr. H. Russe, Jr. 
Servick Moror Truck Company, Wabash, Indiana............Mr. Paut Moors 
Sueparp Cranz & Horst Company, Montour Falls, 

Gro. W. Suita & Co., 49th St. and Botanit Ave., Philadelphia, 
Tux Sorvay Process Company, E. R. 
Sournern Bett anp Company, Atlanta, 


Sournwestern Bett System, St. Louis, Mo,.....«.Mr, H. D. McBrive 
Sprrerta Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. W. W. KINCAID 

TANDARD Company or Calirornia, San Francisco, Cal.....Mr. R. C. Warner 
oun B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Mont H. Waicut 
TRAWBRIDGE & C.LoTHier, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., 

SUBMARINE Boat CorporaTion, Newark, N. Harry H. Tuxary 
SUCCESSFUL Farminc, Des Moines, Laurence W. Lane 
wirt & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill............Me. E. L. Warp 
ae TABULATING MACHINE Company, New York, N..Y.........Mz. Rozsert L. Houston 
fue Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City.........Dr. L. H. Canrietp 
HE Traveters’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Lovis Dennistow 
Unitep SHozr Macutnery Corporation, Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass..Mr. Cuas, T. CABILL 

. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. ¥........-Mr. HL APP 
UniversaL Porttanp Cement Company, Chicago, Ill...........Mr, Rost. J. Younc 
Tue Warner Brotuers Company, Bridgeport, Conn.... Grorce L. Warren 
Tue Warner & Company, Cleveland, Franxurn T. Jonzs 
Wasupurn-Crossy Company, Minneapolis, M. D, Bett 
Wetts Farco Nevapa Nationat Bank, San Francisco, Cal.....Mr. F. L. Lreman 
Wesrean Exacraic Company, 195 Broadway, New York Mr, J. W. 

Union Co., 195 Broadway, New York, KB 

Westincrouse Arr Brake Company, Wilmerding, O. W. Bugwntine 
Westitncuousz Exrc. anp Mrg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa........Mr. Cart S. Corer 
Wincuester Rerzatinc Arms Company, New Haven, Conn.....Mr, Huco Diemer 
Wortnincton Pump & Macutnery Co,, New York Francis 
Yate & Towne Merc. Co., Stamford, J. B. CHALMERS 
Yawman & Erne, Rochester, N. MR, 

Tas Youncstown Suzer & Tuse Co., Youngstown, Ohio.......Mr. R. M. Weicm 
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~ Publications of 
_ The N ational Association of Corporation Schools 


Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y> 


Proceedings of first annual convention The National Associa- ; 
tion: of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz-. 
ing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” 


‘members, $2.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- 
liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 


$2.00; to libraries and colleges, $3.50; to other than members, — 
sts libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


= Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 
- Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 


bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A" 


| ‘members, means and colleges, $7. 


of the fourth annual me, of The National 
etre ena of Corporation Schools, including charts, ma maps and 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 


bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class = 


“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50 


of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Aasocintion of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members, 


$3.50; to libraries and colleges, to other than Class: “A” 


members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. 


Sixth Annual Report of The National Aisocbtion of Corpora- 
tion Schools: 400 ages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and 
tables. Price to Class “A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- 
leges, ead to other than Class “A” members and colleges, $5.00. 


of the seventh annual convention of The National 

Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- 

rts, discussions, bibliographies, etc., 823 pages, cloth bound. 

rice to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational in- 

stitutions, $8.00 ; to other than Class “A” members, libraries and 
_ educational institutions, $12.00. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation . 


Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$2.50. 


Monthly Builetins of The National cy ae of Corporation 
_ Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50 


. Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
Send all orders to the Managing Director. 
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